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Most people who are masters of any foreign 
language must have realised with satis- 
faction the effect of that knowledge upon their 
understanding, appreciation and use of their 
own. Doughty went farther than this: he 
disliked the Victorian English which was his 
mother tongue, and in order to give it life, 
depth and ‘‘ quick significance,’’ he inter- 
penetrated it with the several other lan- 


guages he knew, as well as with older 
English and dialectal English. The lan- 
guage he chiefly employed, and_ that 


especially in regard to sentence construction, 
was Arabic; he had so closely assimilated his 
diction to the Arabic that his English writ- 
ing can be felt by those who know it as virtu- 
ally equivalent to a translation from Arabic. 
Arabic fulfilled to perfection Doughty’s ideal 
of the true function of language, especially in 
that its force and expressiveness are centred 
in the word. The word, still as it were alive 
upon its root, coloured subtly or strongly by 
associations, carefully placed so ‘that its 
native meaning goes straight to the listener’s 
heart, is the essential thing in Arabic, felt 
and used as the essential by the Arabs. Vic- 
torian English had not enough words of the 
true quality ; Doughty set himself by revival, 
manipulation of idiom, adoption from foreign 
sources, invention and combination to supply 
the deficiency. The S.P.E, in Tract No. li. 
(the Clarendon Press, Oxford—3s. 6d.), pub- 
lishes an essay by Mr. Walt Taylor, entitled 
‘Doughty’s English,’ which sets out 
Doughty’s aims and methods, and gives a 
wealth of examples illustrating his choice and 
his handling of words. It would seem that no 
great proportion of the archaic vocabulary 
he re-introduced has found acceptance, but 
that the successful words are good ones, 

NEW York History for January, 1939, gives 


us the amusing paper entitled ‘ Love on 
Parole’ which was read by Professor Morris 








Bishop at the annual meeting of the New 
York State Historical Association, 
Poughkeepsie last September. 
of how Major Aquila Giles, of the Maryland 
Continentals, taken prisoner at Germanstown 
in 1778, and sent to the village of Flatbush 
on his parole, fell in love with Miss Eliza 
Shipton, niece of a rich resident of Flatbush 


held at 
It is the story 


who was an ardent loyalist. The boredom of 
the prisoners was intense, and the rebel Major 


consoled himself for it not only by conversa- 
tion but also by a correspondence with Eliza 


which has been preserved. They became 
secretly engaged. ‘‘ Eliza,’’ the Professor re- 
marks, “spoke her love in the language of 
the crinoline period ’’—and he gives some 
specimens. Aquila burst out into verse. For 
some time though Flatbush was aware of 
what was going on, the rich uncle was not. 
When at length the state of things was re- 
vealed to him, he first shut Eliza up in the 
house, then, since that had no effect, took her 
away to New York. She was back at Flat- 
bush in the summer of 1780, still constant and 
impassioned, and once more imprisoned. 
The cruel uncle could not be expected to 
yield; his face must be saved. Yet such a 
change had come over the fortunes of the war 
that alliance with a rebel soldier was rather 
a protection than a disgrace. It may be that 
secretly he more than connived at his niece’s 
escapade. At any rate, by mid-October Eliza 
had found a way out of her prison and she 
and Aquila were man and wife. Eventually 
the cruel uncle became kind; retired to Eng- 
land, and left the happy couple to occupy 
the Flatbush house. Aquila (who, by 
the way, was a patron of music) retired in 
1818 as a major-general. His wife brought 
him several sons—one of them a scapegrace. 


HE March Cornhill is a good number. 
‘ Jungle Leaves’ gives us a month of F. 
Verrier Elwin’s Diary, he living among the 
Gonds in Central India. There is a 
skilful summary by Miss D. K. Broster 
(under the title ‘ Priest Errant ’) of a record 
drawn up by a certain Father Gilbert Black- 
hall—a “ priest of the Scots Mission ’’ in the 
seventeenth century—of how at three several 
times he travelled on the Continent in charge 
of three several Catholic Scotch ladies whom, 
not without stirring adventures, he brought 
out of difficult situations into safety—in each 
case to be repaid with but scant gratitude. 
Major C. 8. Jarvis’s ‘ Blood Sports and 
Hypocrisy,’ is not indeed a justification but 
is a sort of explanation of cock-fighting. 
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JOHN WILSON AS PROFESSOR. 


SERIES of articles entitled ‘The Meta- 

physician,’ in Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. 
xl., from June to December, 1836, includes, as 
far as I know, Wilson’s only philosophical 
writings. This series of seven articles dealing 
with English and Scotch philosophers—Locke, 
Berkeley, Reid, Brown, Stewart, and some 
others, shows the writer’s power of investing 
abstract subjects with interest. They are 
clear, comprehensive, simple, succinct; if ele- 
mentary, they are concrete and readable; 
excellent résumés for popular consumption. 
Unfortunately, perhaps significantly, Wilson 
omits German philosophy entirely. 

Yet it was through the spoken rather than 
the written word that Wilson gained his fame 
and held it for thirty years, from 1820 to 
1850; for if not a great philosopher, he was 
beyond all question a great teacher. Young 
men, his own students, usually adored him. 
Even discerning and unenthusiastic observers, 
in most cases, admit a grain of praise. George 
Gleig pays the Professor the highest compli- 
ment possible: ‘‘As a teacher, Wilson 
acquired over his pupils an ascendancy which 
not even the madness of the Reform agitation 
could permanently shake ’’ (Quarterly Re- 
view, 113, 235). ‘‘ He once intervened,”’ 
writes William Knight, 

in a great snowball riot of the Edinburgh 
students, which made the college quadrangle 
unapproachable for two days. The situation 
had become serious; and the students—through 
unskilful, not to say rough, repression—had got 
out of temper; just as they used to do at St. 
Andrews, in the “‘ Kate Kennedy ” times. Kit— 
as he was humorously named—i.e. Professor 
Wilson, harangued the students then and there. 
He told them no one enjoyed a good snowball 
fight more than he did, and he asked them to 
accompany him to Hunter‘s Bog to have it out. 
There, knee-deep in snow—when two sides were 
made, and a regularly organized cannonade 
followed—Kit distinguished himself by his lon 
range, and the size of his projectiles; until tire 
out but in perfect good humour, the students 
went home, and quietly resumed their work 
next day. (‘Some Nineteenth Century Scots- 
men,’ pp. 25-6). 

Again, Wilson stimulated an interest in 
philosophy. The presentation of ‘‘ Professor 
Wilson’s Gold Medal’ for the best essay of 
the year in moral philosophy was one of the 
events of the college. The following quota- 
tion vividly pictures the occasion. 








$$. 


No one who was ever present on any of the 
great field-days when he announced his prize 
list, going over the names and merits of the 
successful competitors, can forget the intense 
interest and excitement of the scene. There was 
always a great crowd, for it was known that on 
such occasions the Professor “ came out ” jy 
some of his most characteristic phases. A great 
pile of MSS., written on every size and quality 
of paper, was laid beside his desk by the class. 
janitor, a little before twelve o’clock. Thege 
were the essays of the successful youths; and 
eager eyes were now directed to that heap, to 
see if one’s own compositions were really there, 
on which so much midnight gas had been con. 
sumed during the long winter nights. Proud 
was the man who spied the red or blue silk 
with which he had so jauntily bound up his 
MS. peeping out near the top of the pile; and 
thrice proud was he who recognized his own 
veritable sheets on the summit! In came the 
Professor, a little after twelve o’clock, amid 
a storm of cheers, with a . of paper and 
two little cases, containing his gold and silver 
medals, in his hand. These he placed beside 
his desk, and after a comprehensive and kindly 
glance all round the benches, and perhaps a 
sudden fixed gaze towards the window, he 
began, and there was instant silence. 
some general and complimentary remarks on 
the large number and excellence of the essays 
and the difficulty of adjudging their respective 
merits, and perhaps the statement that he had 
got up that morning at five o’clock, and had 
ever since been going over those which he had 
difficulty about, and had only within the last 
hour been able to make up his mind, he pro 
ceeded to announce the fortunate winner of the 
gold medal, his own special prize. To him 
probably he would say he had no hesitation in 
assigning his place. He had written no less 
than ten “very able and elaborate essays,” and 
from an early period of the session had 
exhibited a very decided superiority of power 
to deal with the various important questions he 
has elected for discussion. Then the great hand 
seized the topmost layer of MS., and held it 
up for a moment to the admiring gaze of the 
audience. Laying them down on the desk, the 
Professor then proceeded to read their titles, 
and to characterize them one by one, with a 
general eulogium at the close. Then he took 
the gold medal from its case, and peering for- 
ward with a searching glance, summoned Mr. 
Thomas Brown (or whatever his name might 
be) to come up. _ All eyes now turned to see 
what sort of man he was who had done such 

reat things, and won so high praise from the 

ips of Christopher North. Out stepped, per 
haps, a  pale-faced modest-looking  yow 

wrapped up in a great-coat and cravat, and 
giving too much evidence that if his mind was 
strong his body was not. On such a man the 
stalwart Professor would bestow a benignant 
smile, and perhaps inquire in a low vole 
about his health, while he took the broad blue 
ribbon attached to the medal and placed it 
round his neck amid the cheers of the ¢ 

room. So he proceeded down the list, some 
times a very long one; for the Professor was 
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generous in his awards, characterizing each 
man’s productions with warm but discriminat- 
ing criticism, and an impartiality that never 
was questioned. Even the lowest on the list was 
made to feel that he had got justice and _ per- 
haps more than justice, and that he had not 
laboured in vain; while a numerous batch of 
“honourably mentioned ” came in at the close 
for their share of honour; so that none but an 
idler or a blockhead was without chance in that 
dass of carrying a laurel away. The Professor’s 
humour generally found some scope on these 
occasions, and his praise was sometimes mixed 
with banter that could not pain the subject of 
it even when provocative of irresistible laugh- 
ter. The handwriting of some careless man of 
genius was often made the topic of an elaborate 
and doleful complaint; the Professor describing, 
with grave circumstantiality, how it had cost 
him so many precious hours to decipher this 

ntleman’s wonderful hieroglyphics—his own 
Eaieriting he had believed to be difficult to 
surpass, but this writer had now brought him 
to regard it as highly legible—how, in his 
anxiety to do him justice and penetrate his 
meaning, he had called in the aid of some of 
Mr, Blackwood’s most experienced compositors, 
and how they had been utterly baffled; how, at 
length, he had, by a Herculean effort of zeal 
and prolonged attention, been able to get some 
clue to the mysterious characters, and been 
rewarded by finding that this worst of all 
writers that had ever been seen, was a gentle- 
man of very considerable acuteness and elo- 
quence, to whom he now had the pleasure of 
awarding the —th prize! A day was fixed for 
reading portions to the prize-essays, and those 
who felt equal to the ordeal of reading their 
compositions from that platform from which 
they had heard so much eloquence during the 
session, were called up there in their turn. A 
pleasant sight it was to see the grand old man 
standing erect, with head inclined, and eyes of 
paternal interest bent on some precocious boy, 
as he read out a selected passage of superior 
excellence on the “Tuition of the Moral 
Faculty,” or “The A Priori Argument.” That 
sight we well remember seeing on one of the 
last days that ever he appeared in his class- 
rom. (British Quartrly Review, April, 1863, 
37, 400-02). 


Page after page might be filled from the 
mass of contemporary judgments on Wilson 
in the periodical literature of the time, 
written frequently, from personal acquaint- 
ance, by some one of his twelve thousand 
students. In her excellent chapters on Wil- 
son as philosopher in ‘ Christopher North,’ 
Miss Elsie Swann quotes De Quincey’s unex- 
pectedly derogatory private opinion of Wil- 
son’s lectures, and Carlyle’s surprisingly high 
opinion of them. Here is a fine tribute to 

ilson’s personal magnetism from the pen 
of John Skelton : 

The picture of that old man eloquent in his 
college classroom—the old man who had 
breasted the flooded Awe, and cast his fly across 














the bleakest tarns of Lochaber—pacing rest- 
lessly to and fro like a lion in his confined 
cage, his grand face working with emotion 
while he turns to the window, through which 
are obscurely visible the spires and smoky 
gables of the ancient city, his dilated nostrils 
yet “ full of youth,” his small eye alight with 
visionary fire, as he discourses (somewhat dis- 
cursively, it must be owned) of truth, and 
beauty, and goodness—is one not to be for- 
gotten. Had he talked the merest twaddle, the 
effect would have been the same; he was a living 
poem where the austere grandeur of the old 
drama was united with the humour and tender- 
ness of modern story-tellers; and some such 
feeling it was that attracted and riveted his 
hearers. (‘ Essays in History and Biography,’ 
pp. 288-9). 

Two descriptions by Dr. Robert Blakey, the 
first of Wilson, the second of Hamilton, 
belong to the year 1838. 


June 9, 1838. I went to hear a lecture on 
“Moral Philosophy ” from Professor Wilson, 
the celebrated editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
He is what some people would think a fine 
looking man; but to my eye there appeared to 
be something excessively low and gross in his 
countenance. His lecture was, in parts, pretty 
good. His appearance was that of a man who 
had been spending the night at the shrine of 
Bacchus, and had just got himself gathered 
together to discharge what appeared to him a 
very irksome duty. His papers were all to 
regulate when he came to his chair; and four 
times he had to stop in the lecture till he found 
the right piece of paper, to enable him to go on 
with his remarks. 

Sir William [Hamilton] has the reputation of 
being one of the most learned men in England; 
and you cannot be long in his company till 
you must be convinced that his knoulodee of 
books is extensive and surprising. But I am 
of opinion that this prodigious stock of 
acquired information has been obtained at the 
cost of some important and valuable intellec- 
tual qualities. His mind seems to have been 


unable to digest the load of matter presented 
to it, and functional derangement has been 
induced by the influence of _ repletion. 


(‘Memoirs of Dr. R. Blakey,’ ed. by Henry 
Miller, pp. 111, 113). 


In contrast to the estimate of Blakey, James 
Fields thus speaks of the Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. The date is somewhat later, at 
the time of the American’s second visit to 
Scotland. 


Mr. Fields was present at some one of his lec- 
tures ...and he always said in after life that 
Professor Wilson’s method and manner with 
his students was his ideal of what the relation 
of a teacher to his scholars should be. The 
eager way in which he talked to them, his 
whole heart being in his work, made it impos- 
sible for their thoughts to wander. They were 
fascinated by his living interest in their 
behalf, 
dents can be made,” 


“Ah, that is what lecturing to stu- 
he was accustomed to 
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say. (Anne Fields, ‘A Second Shelf of Old 
Books,’ Scribner’s Magazine, 5, 465). 

The following passage from the autobio- 
graphy of the eighth Duke of Argyll, even 
though the writer was a youth of twenty at 
the time, has great interest in its vivid de- 
piction of Professor Wilson. 

In passing through Edinburgh [the passage 
runs], I had a curiosity to hear two celebrated 
men who were Professor in the University, and 
who, though in advanced age, were still lectur- 
ing. These were Professor Wilson, the famous 
* Christopher North,” poet and essayist, and 
Sir William Hamilton, the metaphysician. 
Wilson’s reputation was not won in the fields 
of philosophy of any kind, least of all in that 
of morals. He was a poet, a _ rhapsodist, a 
brilliant essayist, a titanic man in conversa- 
tion over wine, the life and soul of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, which had once thrown terror and 
astonishment into the literary society of Edin- 
burgh... In the chair of Moral Philosophy he 
was singularly out of place. Still, he was a 
lion, and I wished to see and hear him. When 
the doctor [W. F. Cumming] and I entered the 
lecture-room it was nearly empty; I don’t think 
there were a dozen students. We, unfortun- 
ately, sat down on the bench nearest the Pro- 
fessor’s chair, and immediately in front of it. 
Presently Wilson came in with a rush. A 
more singular-looking being it is impossible to 
imagine. The head was enormous, like the 
busts of Jupiter. The hair was long, hanging 
in dishevelled masses upon the collar of his 
coat . A wild force was still seated in his 
expression He sat down with a plump, and 
instantly began his lecture with these words, 
uttered with vehemence in a deep and still 
powerful voice, “ Gentlemen, ye must not get 
drunk.” The grotesqueness of this exordium 
on the elements of moral amet gods coupled 
with the grotesqueness of the man, completely 
upset the doctor’s gravity. His convulsive 
efforts to suppress his laughter in the very face 
of the Professor were irresistibly infectious, 
and we both spent an hour in great agony, for 
there was nothing in what followed to take off 
the first impression. 

On the following day we went to hear and 
to see a very different man, and with a very 
different result. Sir William Hamilton had 
then suffered a slight paralytic stroke, and his 
gait on entering the classroom indicated some 
feebleness. But his countenance was a noble 
one— full of calmness, dignity and intellect. 
His nose was slightly aquiline, his mouth had 
thin lips, and his eyes were dark and piercin 
("George Douglas, Eighth Duke of keorll 
(1823-1900), Antobiography and Memoirs,’ ed. by 
the Dowager Duchess of Argyll, ii. 284-5). 

Aubrey De Vere was in Edinburgh on Dec. 
11, 1845. 

Went to the college [he writes], and heard a 
lecture from Professor Wilson, in support of a 
modified Utilitarianism—it was delivered with 
a sort of pompous energy disproportionate to 
the occasion, and evidently unreal. Here and 
there it inclined to paradox, but it contained 





striking things, especially a sentence on th 
depth and spiritual import of happiness. (Wil. 
frid Ward, ‘ Aubrey De Vere,’ p. 98). 

These passages have been quoted to illus 
trate different impressions of ‘‘the Professor,” 
Ordinarily such excerpts are eulogistic, and 
two—characteristic of the general type—shal] 
be-quoted in conclusion. 

As Professor of Moral Philosophy, he 
sessed a rare power of winning the affections 
and confidence of his pupils, and __ instigating 
them by a certain contagion of eloquence to 
self-exertion. Properly speaking, he founded 
no school; for his discursive turn of mind was 
unfavourable to the por omy of systematic, 
precise opinions; but he set his hearers to think, 
and inspired them with ambition to distin. 
guish themselves as thinkers, and not a few 
able and _ successful’ inquirers were thus 
launched upon their career. (‘ Littell’s Living 
Age,’ May 20, 1854, second series, 5, 35). 

Who that has ever heard it, can have for- 
gotten his magnificent description of the “ Stoic 
of the Woods ’”’—a passage which made even Sir 
William Hamilton, cool and unimpassioned as 
he was, start to his feet? Who does not remen- 
ber his splendid critiques of Shakespeare's 
plays, as illustration of the operation of the 
passions; or fail to recall the happy phrase in 
which he characterised the last action of Des- 
demona as a “holy lie”? (Robert Hogarth 
Patterson, Dublin University Magazine, May, 
1854, 43, 619). 

Atan Lane Srrovr. 


LONDON SHOP- SIGNS. 


OTHER THAN THOSE GIVEN BY LarRwooD 
& Horren. 


(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113 
131, 147). 
Haptey’s* Quaprant. (1) Thomas Moss, 
instrument maker, Within Aldgate. 
(Public Advertiser, 5 Feb., 1754). 
(2) Charles Evans, vendor of pottery and 
glass, Cherry Garden Stairs, Rotherhithe. 
N.D. 


(Trade-card). 


Haptey’s Quaprant & Visuat GLasses. 
Benjamin Martin,” scientific instrument 
maker, 3 doors below Crane Court, Fleet 
Street. c. 1740. 

(Trade-card). 


Hatsert. Thomas Bickerstaff, razor maker, 
in Princes Street, between Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields and Drury Lane. c. 1700. 

(Trade-card). 


40 John Hadley (1682-1744), scientific mechan- 


ist; see ‘ D.N.B.’ 
41 1704-1782; see ‘D.N.B.’ 
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Hatsert & Crown. Paul Savigny, razor 
maker, in St. Martin’s Churchyard. c. 1700. 
(Trade-card). 


Hatsert & Hart. Thomas Tax, instrument 
maker, Lombard Street. 1705. ~ 
(Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs of Old Lombard 
Street ’). 


Harry Bown. Francis Coles, bookseller, in 
the Old Bailey. 1626. 
(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Hatr Moon & Crossep Pistots, John 
Blankley (pawnbroker?), in the Minories. 
(Archaeological Journal, vol. lix). 


Hatr Moon & Diamonp. Felix Lewin, iron- 
monger, corner of Soper Lane.*2 1669 


(Hustings Rolls, 340 (57) ). 


Hatr Moon & Fatcon. John Hudson, 
tailor, Monmouth Street, St. Giles’s. c. 1700. 
(Trade-card). 


Hatr Moon & Star. Joseph Gibbs, cutler, 
New Bond Street. 1755-1772, 
(Trade-card and billhead), 


Hatrpenny Hatcu. Thomas Denby (no 
trade mentioned), in St. Mary Magdalen’s, 
Bermondsey. 

(Daily Advertiser, 5 Oct. 1747). 


Hatr Rose & HatF Sun. Thomas Frethen, 
bookseller, Royal Exchange, next to the North 
Door. 1581. 

(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Ham & CHICKENS. Elizabeth Wallace, 
cook shop, Quakers’ Buildings, near Hick’s 
Hall, West Smithfield. 1753. 

(Advertisement). 


Ham & Lion. Godfrey Scholey, ham and 
tongue seller, St. Nicholas Lane. 1763. 
(Trade-card). 


Ham & Orn Jar. Christopher Pack, oil 
man, the bottom of Bartholomew Lane, near 
the Royal Exchange. 1770. 

(Trade-card). 


Ham & Toncues. (1) John Atkinson, oil 
man, Ludgate Hill. 
(Daily Advertiser, 2 July, 1748). 
(2) John Mills, oil man, Piccadilly, opposite 
the end of Old Bond Street. 
(Billhead, 1792). 


Hammer. See Hanp & Hammer. 





% Now Queen Street. 





Hampsuize Hoc. (1) Henry Flannigan, 
pawnbroker, St. Giles’s. 1764. 

(Archaeological Journal, vol. lix). 

(2) Harper and Robins, nightmen, No. 68, 


Goswell Street. 
(Billhead, 1780). 


Hanpv & Brads. (1) John Howard, necklace 
maker, on London Bridge. 
(Billhead, 1735). 


(2) John Howard, necklace maker, next 


Monument Yard, Fish Street Hill. 1765. 
(Trade-card). 
Hanp & Buckie. —— Bille, silversmith, St. 


1736. 
(Chaffers’ ‘ Aurifabrorum ’). 


Martin’s Court. 


Hanp & Car. John Hilney (no trade men- 
tion), backside of St. Clement’s (Strand). 
1698, 


(Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs of the Strand ’) 


Hanp & Cwarr. John Tregoe, cabinet 
maker, East End of St. Paul’s. 
(Daily Advertiser, 11 Feb. 1749). 


Hanpv & Corat. Sandylands Drinkwater,® 
small worker in gold and silver, Gutter Lane, 
Cheapside. c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Hanp & Crown. Henry Buck, cabinet 
maker, East End of St. Paul’s Churchyard. c. 
1735. 

(Trade-card). 


Hanp, Crown & Star. Henry Buck, 
cabinet maker, South side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 1741. 

(Trade-card). 


Hann & Eye. Mrs. Cater, oculist, Castle 
Court, Birchin Lane, Cornhill. 
(Craftsman, 14 Feb., 1730). 


Hanp & Fan. Michael Burnet, fan maker, 
over against Friday Street, in Cheapside. 
(Craftsman, 20 Jan., 1733). 


Hanp, Fan & Gtove. Mrs. Love, milliner, 
Tuttle (Tothill) Street, Westminster. 
(London Journal, 2 Nov. 1723). 


Hann & Giove. (A common sign with 
glovers, as one would expect, but overlooked 
by Larwood.) (1) Thomas Tredway, glover, 


Leadenhall Street, 
(Billhead, 1776). 





‘Complementary Christian Names.’ 


43 See 
“N. & Q cl. 316 (1 May, 1926). 
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(2) Henry Rutt, glover, No. 165, Fenchurch 
Street. 
(Billhead, 1777). 


Hanp, Grove & Crown. Dickinson and 
Graham, warehousemen, Bucklersbury. 
(Billhead, 1762). 


Richard Gething, 
1616. 
(Imprint). 


Hanp & Go.pen PEN. 
writing-master, Fetter Lane. 


Hanp & Hammer. Robert Fearn, gold 
beater, in Cow Lane, near the four lamps, 
Snow Hill. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Hanp & Hare. Charles Weightman (no 
trade mentioned), Old Bailey. 1699. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. ii). 


Hanp & Hat. William Hudson, haber- 
dasher of hats, corner of Foster Lane, Cheap- 
side. 1698. 

(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv). 


Hann & Lock or Harr. Edward Spier, 
hair merchant, on London Bridge. 
(Daily Advertiser, 8 Aug., 1745). 


Hanp & Locks or Harr. Thomas and 
Richard Jeffreys and James Dixon, sellers of 
hair to peruke makers, on Snow Hill. c. 1740. 

(Trade-card). 


Hann & Owen Davis, dentist, 


Long Acre. 


Movru. 
1708. 
(Advertisement). 


Hanv & Music Book. Christopher Smith, 
music publisher, Coventry Street, the upper 
end of the Haymarket. c. 1720. 

(Hawkins’ ‘ History of Music’). 


Hann & Peart. Francis Tratt, jeweller, 
against St. Mary Axe, Leadenhall Street. 
(Daily Courant, 17 April, 1718). 


(1) William Baylis, pen- 
Bride 


Hanp & PENCIL. 
cil maker, against Bridewell Gate, 
Lane, Fleet Street. c. 1740. 

(Trade-card). 


(2) Elizabeth Andrews, pencil maker, in 
Houndsditch, near Bishopsgate. c. 1760. 
(Trade-card). 


Hanp & PeEn-KnIFe. Richard Green,“4 
** pen-cutter and dealer in quills only,’’ oppo- 
site White Friars Gateway, Fleet Street. 

(Trade-card, 1773). 


44 A billhead of Rd, Green, of same date, is 
made out to Mr. Gibbon, Bentinck street (the 
historian), 











Hanp & Pertwic. (1) Hugh Gardiner, 
barber, in Milk Street, near the Market,# 
N.D. 

(Thompson’s ‘ Quacks of Old London’), 

(2) Mr. Lucas’s shop (no trade mentioned) 
in Chancery Lane. 

(London Gazette, 27 March, 1698). 


Hanp & Pistor. Thomas Russel, ‘a 
healer,’’ near Ivy Bridge, Strand. c. 1600. 
(Imprint). 


Hanp & ProvcH. William Mattes, book- 
seller, Fleet Street. 1594. 
(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’), 


HanpD anp Purse & MINISTER’S AND ALDER- 
MAN’s Gown. Thomas Pursell, robe maker, 
in the Old Change, near Cheapside. c. 1700. 

(Trade-card). 


Hanp & Racker. —— Bimson (no trade 
mentioned), Hedge Lane, near the Hay- 
Market. 

(Daily Advertiser, 17 June, 1747), 


Hanp & Rine. Eliab Willis, goldsmith, 
Poultry. 
(Daily Courant, 1712). 


Hanp, Rine & Crown. (1) Benjamin God- 
frey, goldsmith, Norris Street, Haymarket. 
1732. 

(Chaffers’ ‘ Aurifabrorum’). 

(2) Eliz. Godfrey, goldsmith, Norris Street, 
St. James’s, Haymarket. 1755. 

(Trade-card). 


Hanp, Ring & Perarr. Samuel Dailley, 
jeweller, upper end of Earl’s Court, in Bow 
Street, Covent Garden. 

(Daily Post, 22 Jan., 1730). 


Hanp Rott. John Deffee (no trade men- 
tioned), in Swan Street, Slaughter Street, 
Spitalfields. 

(Daily Advertiser, 5 Jan., 1748). 


Hanp Saw. See Gotpen Hanp Saw. 


Hanp & Sceptre. Robert Kettlewell, book- 
seller, over against St. Dunstan’s Church, in 
Fleet Street. 1681, 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Hanp & Seat. Jonathan Fossey, goldsmith, 
in Gutter Lane. 1733. ; 
(Chaffers’ ‘ Aurifabrorum ’). 


Hanp & Spur (1) John Hague, goldsmith, 
Noble Street, near Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
(Daily Advertiser, 16 June, 1747). 


— 





45 Honey Lane Market. 
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(2) John Moore, original spring spur 
maker,6, near Exeter Exchange, in the 
Strand, c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Hanp & Star. (1) Richard Tottell, printer 
(succeeded by John Jaggard, bookseller), be- 
tween the two Temple Gates, Fleet Street. 


1553-93. 
(Archaeological Journal, December, 1895). 
(2) Henry Plaistow, hatter and milliner, 
between the Temple Gates, Fleet Street. 
(Daily Post, 28 Oct., 1730). 


Hanp & Sworp. Jasper Walker (no trade 
mentioned), at Charing Cross. 1676. 
(Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs of the Strand ’). 


Hanp & Tuistry, Richard Baker, “a 
plumer,’’ Threadneedle Street. 1685. 
(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol. v). 


Hanp & Urnirnat. ‘‘ The Doctor’s Wife, the 
woman physician,’ in Dean’s Court, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. N.D, 

(Thompson’s ‘ Quacks of Old London ’). 


Hanerne Bratz. John Fuller, bookseller, 
Butcher Hall Lane, Newgate Street. 1776. 
(Trade-card). 


Hare & Bucx’s Heap. Henry Perris, iron- 
monger, Foster Lane. 
(London Gazette, 2 April, 1696). 


Hare & Crown. Anthony and Lydia Selfe, 
woollen drapers, opposite White Hart Court, 
Lombard Street. 1714-1729. 

(Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs of Old Lombard 

Street ’). 


Hare & ‘Feratners. William Pearson, 
music printer and publisher, Aldersgate 


Street. 
(Arber’s Term Catalogues, iii. 109). 


Hang & Tza Canister. —— Coleno, tobac- 
conist, Hare Alley. N.p. 
(Trade-card). 


Hare & Wootpack. Thomas Martyn, 
haberdasher of hats and hosier, near Salis- 
bury Court, Fleet Street. c. 1765. 

(Trade-card). 


Hartequin & Prerrot. Hannah Mumford, 
hired habits for masquerades, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 

(Billhead, 1753). 





John Moore was a maker of cock-spurs. 





Harp & Fiute. Joseph Hill, musical in- 
strument maker, in the Haymarket. 1762. 
(Kidson’s ‘ British Music Publishers ’). 


Harrow & Ancuor. Hallett & Co., smith, 
next Fishmongers’ Hall, Upper Thames 
Street. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Harrow & Crown. Daniel Dring, book- 
seller, at the corner of Clifford’s Inn, Fleet 
Street. 1695, 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Hart & Ancnor. Thomas Warren, apothe- 
cary, ‘‘who preserves dead bodies,” St. 
Laurence Lane, Cheapside. c. 1680. 

(London Gazette). 


Hart & Crown. J. Harling, goldsmith (?), 
Lombard Street. 1666. See also Heart, 
Crown & Wuite Horse. 

(Hilton Price’s ‘Signs of Lombard Street ’). 


Hart’s Horn. John Walley, printer, 
Foster Lane. 1546, 
(Duff’s ‘ Century of English Book Trade ’). 


AmBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 
(To be continued). 


HE KATE KENNEDY PAGEANT, ST. 
ANDREWS, SCOTLAND.—On April 15 
the old custom is still kept up of celebrating 
that day known as ‘‘ Kate Kennedy’s Day ”’ 
by a pageant, representing the historical asso- 
ciations of the district and College, which 
passes along the chief thoroughfares and 
attracts crowds of sightseers, 

The origin of the custom is obscure. The 
College of St. Salvator in St. Andrews was 
founded about 1450 by James Kennedy, 
Bishop of St, Andrews, who presented a 
number of gifts to the College, including a 
mace and a bell, and the latter bore the name 
of ‘‘ Katherine Kennedy.’’ Tradition tells 
us that the Bishop had a niece called 
Katherine Kennedy, but this cannot be sub- 
stantiated, and the Secretary of the Univer- 
sity suggests that possibly Kate Kennedy was 
jestingly constituted the belle of the College 
by the students. 

Among the characters represented in the 
pageant are St. Andrew, Bishop Kennedy, 
King James I, who confirmed the charter, 
some other monarch and Mary, Queen of 
Scots; also students, including the Marquis 
of Montrose, Claverhouse, Jean Paul Marat, 
who was a graduate of the University, James 
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Wilson, one of the signatories of the American 
Declaration of Independence, who was also a 
graduate, and many others. 


C. TynpatL WvuLcxo. 


Lond. Hist. Soc., Soc. Académique d’Histoire 
Internationale Paris. 


HE BRITISH COMMUNITY AT 
BUENOS AYRES, 1824.—On 20 Oct., 
1824, a boat’s crew, belonging to H.M. packet. 
brig Plover, Lieut. Jennings, R.N., was lost 
in a sudden squall while going ‘ashore at 
Buenos Ayres for the mails. The British 
community subscribed the sum of £100 (522 
dollars) for the relief of the widows and 
orphans: the following list of subscribers ap- 


peared in the Royal Cornwall Gazette 
(Truro) of 23 April, 1825: 
SuBscRIPTIONS. 

Names Dollars 
Woodbine Parish, Esq. C. G. ... 0... 2. 20 
F. W. S. Schmaling, ats ihscsad va he e's cs 
W. P. Robertson, ‘sq. Bs wen." ass, ‘ven ITE 
John Miller, Es Pie hain cap SAE 
James Brittain, » ges Wah Raw sau, Vee 20s 
Thomas Fair, Es SON eR 

Montgomery, ‘i dea! asdevesp;-ase: des. cscp) aw 
D. Mackuilay, Esq. Sub how ieee: awe: Sepes LO 
SR SS ee eernrrene | | 
Oe SS SD re I 
Thomas Armstrong, Mis ens: cos, “ede 
John Appleyard, Es . * sia: was aps Gan? 
Capt. Brown, ship EERIE. 
Thomas Eastman, Esq. ... ... ... ... «- 10 
Thomas Nelson, Esq. Lear. Wael thee. tee. peas cue a 
omens Dare: Ten. ... 6c. cs ee see dec 10 
John Mc. Dougall, Esq ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 
ae? Zimmerman, weg seid, iiss Scabiin eeet aa 

. Jameson, Es sia Gab abate oan 

W. McCracken tina. sesciehh seas seat: cel ae 
William Thompson, Esq. Li Gilensy: S08 aoe ace a 

» Ae ies 
P. Bonomy, Esq. bs a" Wea hale ees eax Oe 
John Eschenburg, Esq. ae an dail akc “Suara 
eee SS OS ae ere 
John Harrett, ‘Esq 10 
Rfichard] F. Boussett, Esq. [Vice Consul} 10 
John Carlisle, mt re ee 84 
ge aa Ba erbac Esq. dic thar Sdesiccae ola 

Gowland, <a My of = ee SF 
Rickord Noble, ee a aes ink, oho ees 
P. Sheridan, Esq. . CaN oxy nae's:kes ane 
Oliver Jennings, Esq. ay LR ee 


William Cope, Hag. 20.0... ... csc cee ee cee 
SENN WL RENEE 055 nc5 sce. cda'soGe oho eee: ane 
Thomas Ludlam, Esq. ... ... ... ... ... «.. 
OR ee 
ised bes ste eke ake copnban (ose 
NE ai, kai nes wos. Wie) Sueded Aus) bas ono 
Mr. Busck ... hs trdalua inter des ages 
Mr. Charles Hartow ... 2... sss cue ee coe 
Mr. Donald eeaeee .. 

OE a Re re eae eer 
Mr. Thomas Barton ... ... 00... ce wee os 
Mr. James Hodgson .. Bie ave. ake geht ave 
Mr. George Gibson ... ... 1. ce wee ve 


op 


PUTIDA AA AAW 








—., 


Names Dollars 


Mr. James Gibson ... ... ... .. 
Captain at, tage 
Mr, 7. Love . 

Mr. Robert De Billinghurst .. 

Mr. Petro Durner ... ... 

Mr. William Cook . a nies alerts ee 
Re AR 9 ere ee 
Srp RUE. sé inns hap. 04. nyo geo 000 Maa 
ag 
Pa? James FOGEGM 0. os. sis ives ccs sin Sak 
Mrs. Clark . sas ew Reawtsdpe eye age tae 
A Sailor’s ’ Friend. . stds sda Went 
A Sailors’ Friend, Mr. Me. a bok. dae Sa 
Mr. James Fisher ... ... ... nm 

BD. SOUR MID © oes 56k Kes 6s, ew nan eee 


H. C. Cannon: RENDLE. 


SARAH BERNHARDT’S MARRIAGE IN 

LONDON.—The season arranged by the 
Comédie Frangaise, the official French drama- 
tic Company, in London, evoked in the daily 
press memories of the visit in 1879 of the 
famous French tragedian, who was then a 
member of the Company and much adulated 
and vociferously acclaimed by enthusiastic 
audiences. Sarah Bernhardt, leaving the 
Company afterwards, visited London repeat- 
edly. She came especially in April, 1882, to 
tour in the country with a company of her 
own. Her impresario for this tour was Mr. 
L. Mayer, from the house of whom, in 
Berners Street, the actress went to the Greek 
Consulate General, to marry a young Greek, 
of Adonian appearance, Jacques Damala by 
name, whom she had enrolled previously as a 
jeune premier (the actor for love parts, we 
may say more appropriately) in her company. 
The then Greek Consul-General, Mr. Alex- 
ander Ionides, of the well-known " Anglo-Greek 
family, prepared the necessary legal docu- 
ments. he bridegroom signed the act of the 
marriage, and Sarah took the pen to append, 
too, her signature to it. Then, as if suddenly 
struck by some doubt, she turned to the Con- 
sul: ‘‘ Sir,” she asked, ‘is there a law per- 
mitting divorce in your country, which now 
becomes mine 3 ‘* Yes, Madame,’’ the Con- 
sul replied. ‘‘ All right, then,’’ the trage- 
dian exclaimed, and signed the document, 
amid the smiles of the Consul and the wit- 
nesses. 

No more than one year afterwards, Sarah 
Damala asked and obtained divorce from her 
Greek husband. But when visiting Athens 
in 1896, as the head of a dramatic company, 
she used to visit every morning the cemetery 
of Athens and lay beautiful flowers on the 
grave of Damala, who is buried there. She 
kept a loving memory of her former husband, 
as she said to some friends she was meeting. 
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An amusing incident occurred one day, ; 


when she was leaving the cemetery. An 
Athenian tailor, who many years before was 
the tailor of fashionable Athens, and to whom 
Damala, a dandy at that time, owed since the 
late seventies a lot of money, impeccably 
dressed and top-hatted, met Sarah Bernhardt 
at the main gate, and presented to her obse- 
quiously a long, much-delayed bill, giving the 
necessary explanations on its contents. The 
tragedian examined it and, after a moment 
of great surprise, not unmixed with anger, 
a rather drily: ‘‘ Will you address your- 
self to the interested party himself ?’’ 


Dz‘. 
BEQUESTS FOR MASSES, 1400-20. — In 


the second volume of the ‘Chichele 
Register,’ published recently, it is of interest 
to note some amounts left for Requiem 
Masses: £2 1s. 8d. for 500, £4 3s, 4d. for 
1,000, and £10 for 2,000. It seems that a 
penny a Mass was the minimum figure. One 
testator provided for 1,000 Masses at 4d. each. 
The bequest of £100 for a Mass daily for 
five years is exceptional; possibly Solemn 
High Mass of Requiem, involving the pre- 
sence of three priests, and perhaps singing 
children, is indicated. A year of 365 days 
would not have been envisaged; Good Fri- 
days are to be deducted and, I imagine, all 

Sundays. 

Freperic ConNneTt WHITE. 


HITMAN ON BYRON, SCOTT AND 

SENTIMENT.—In the comic weekly 
Yankee Doodle (i., p. 182 [1846-47]) there is 
this commentary upon Walt Whitman and 
his editorial work : 


Waicn 1s tHe Monkey? 


Yanxez Doopie was not a little surprised and 

disgusted at finding the following paragraph at 
the head of the editorial columns of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, a paper of which he expected 
better things: 

“MonkeyisM IN Brooktyn. — Among the 
sights that go to make a man’s stomach 
qualmy, is that monkeyism of literature, 
involved in a few gentlemen, (very well in 
their places, but very silly when they reach 
pest) gettin fepethien, and ‘adoring’ and 
. loting ’ on Byron, Scott and ‘sentiment’ 


What particular ‘ monkeyism’ is involved in 
adoring and doting on Byron and_ Scorr, 
Yayxez Doopie is much at a loss to discover. 
Indeed he has hitierto believed, until en- 
lightened by the Brooklyn Eagle, that Byron 
and Scorr were exactly the sort of men to be 
adored and doted on, by those who had heart 
enough to adore and dote on anything except 





themselves. And he trusted he had good reason 
to believe that the Brooklyn Eagle thought so 
too. But alas for poor Byron and Scorr, he 
was deceived! But what called forth this 
furious chattering? Let us read further. The 
article goes on to say :— 

“ At the anniversary of the Hamilton 
Literary Association last evening, (11th) 
[January, 1847] after a long string of toasts 
of a character the very opposite of American, 
one of the guests—a citizen of New-York— 
had the audacious vulgarity to think it might 
not be out of place to remember (the low bred 
fellow!) that there was such a republic as his 
own on the surface of the earth—and accord- 
ingly gave: “The United States of America 
an independent country, not a suburb of 
London,”—which was partially hissed! Is 
it too much to say that this was a specimen 
of the monkeyism of literature? ” 
Certainly, the giving of the toast was a bril- 

liant specimen of the monkeyism of literature. 
An antic of one af the most abject tribe of 
literary simiae. Partially hissed? It should 
have been thoroughly hooted; and doubtless 
would have been, had not the larger portion 
of the Hamilton Literary Association had more 
decency than their guest exhibited in obtrudin 
his idiosyneracies where he knew they woul 
be obnoxious. 

But what were the toasts “ of a character 
the very opposite of American?’ Probably they 
were in honor of a few such men as SPENSER, 
SHAKSPEARE, Mitton, Scott, Byron; whom the 
Eagle thinks “ vewy clayver men” but by no 
means the sort of thing which should be 
patronized by a citizen of “an independent 
country, not a suburb of London.” If the 
author of the Monnikins, [J. F. Cooper, ‘ The 
Monikins,’ 1835], The Black Riders of the Con- 
garee, [W. G. Simms, ‘The Kinsmen, or The 
Black Riders of the Congaree,’ 1841] and Harry 
Franco, [C. Briggs, ‘The Adventures of 
Harry Franco: A Tale of the Great Panic,’ 
1839]—we assure the readers there are such 
books,—had been toasted, we should have heard 
nothing of this “ monkeyism.” But the Hamil- 
ton Literary Association thought that the great 
names of our literature were worthy more 
attention than the no names, and hine illce 
lachrymae. 

Truly the extreme of all literary monkeyism 
is that which makes literary apes—such as 
think necessary to point out the U.S. as an 
“independent country, not a suburb of Lon- 
don,’—attempt to chatter the world into recog- 
nizing them as men. YANKEE Doone might 
have hoped that the proposer of this toast 
was the man who read the Monnikins, were he 
sure that it was one of the Monnikins them- 
selves. 


Whitman’s editorial ‘ Independent Ameri- 
can Literature’ (10 Feb., 1847, reprinted in 
the ‘Gathering of the Forces,’ II. 237-241) 
should be considered as a refutation of Yankee 
Doodle’s attack. 

JosePH Jay Rusin. 
The Pennsylvania State College, Pennsylvania. 
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; re 
Readers’ Queries. 
* (\ROYS,” A PENALTY. — In 1361 the 
people of the lordship of Denbigh com- 
plained to the Council of the Black Prince 
that the bailiffs, out of malice, caused the 
towns to assemble unnecessarily often under 
the penalty called ‘‘ croys,’’ which was also 
threatened unless the names of absentees were 
iven. The record is in French, but the word 
‘ croys ’’ is probably a Welsh form. (‘ Chesh. 


Reg. of the Black Prince,’ 411). What does 
it mean ? 
R. S. B. 
ORDS OF A CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


MANOR.—The following names occur as 
successive lords of a manor in Cambridge- 
shire. How were they related? 

Henry, Earl of Thomond, 1719. 

William, Earl of Inchiquin, 1742, 

Percy Wyndham O’Brien, 1747. 

Percy, Earl of Thomond, 1756. 

Hon, Percy Charles Wyndham, 1830. 

Is anything known of Sir John Wood, circa 
1623, who appears to have been an earlier 
owner, and to have been succeeded by William 
and John Holgate? 


ae ai 
ISHOP PERCY AND MALONE.—I am 
editing the correspondence between 


Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, and 
Edmond Malone, Shakespearean scholar. I 
should be glad if any of your readers could 
inform me of the whereabouts of letters that 
are not in the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, or the R. B. 
Adam collection (now in Rochester University 


Library, N.Y.). A. TILLoTson. 


A NORTHAMPTONSHIRE VICAR : 

HUGO.—I have a note that in 1526 Sir 
John Hugo was vicar of Higham Ferrers, in 
the county of Northampton and diocese of Lin- 
coln. What further is known of this person ? 
I would like as much information as possible 
on this subject. 

I believe that John Hugo may have been 
a Cornishman, as he is the only person of 
his surname found by me in the sixteenth cen- 
tury outside Cornwall, where the surname 
Hugo is found continuously from 1410. At an 
earlier period it had appeared in London (be- 
tween 1140 and 1181), Hampshire (c. 1272), 
Surrey or Suffolk (c. 1272), and Devon (four- 
teenth century). 


F. H. M. Hueco. 
Stonehouse, Brewer Street, Maidstone, Kent. 








AWKINS FAMILY. — Information js 
sought concerning the descent of Samuel 
Hawkins, 1759-1839, buried at Tours. He 
married Sarah Calland, 1769-1842, also buried 
at Tours. They had fifteen children ; one son, 
the Rev. Bradford Hawkins, was rector of 
Rivenhall, Essex; he married and had issue, 
They claim to be descended from William 
Hawkins—nephew of Sir John Hawkins, 
being son of John’s elder brother William— 
who was master of the ship Hector, which 
with the Dragon and the Consent, sailed from 
Plymouth on March 6, 1607. They were sent 
out by the East India Company. Hawkins 
reached Surat Aug. 4, 1608. He went to the 
court of Jehangir, who gave him an Armenian 
wife His diaries are said to be extant. 
What was the connection between Samuel 
Hawkins and William Hawkins? Also, 
where are the diaries ? 
The Hawkins of Kingsbridge were descended 
from Sir Richard Hawkins, son of Sir John 


Hawkins. Ex.tyn M. Gwatxin. 


TENDHAL’S NOTES ON ‘LA CHAR- 
TREUSE DE PARME.’—The numerous 
admirers of Stendhal celebrate next April the 
centenary of the publication of ‘ La Char- 
treuse de Parme,’ the great novel of the famous 
French author. A copy of the original edi- 
tion of the book exists, the first one printed 
and sent to Stendhal, which was bound and 
interleaved by him with blank sheets of paper 
for notes on and corrections to the text. On one 
of the blank sheets of this copy, known to 
collectors as the ‘‘ Chaper .copy,”’ the follow- 
ing notes in Stendhal’s handwriting are in- 
scribed in English; 

The Char. [treuse] made 4 Novembre 1838— 
26 Decembre id. The 3 Septembre 1838, I had 
the idea of the Char. t begined [sic] the 
4 Nov. Till the 26 December. The 26 dec. i send 
[sic] six enormous cahiers to Kol. [Colomb) for 
les faire voir to the bookseller. 

Can any Stendhalian explain why Stendhal 
scribbled in a foreign language notes from 
which it can be seen that he had a rather 
imperfect knowledge of it—at least at that 
time ? 

By the way, Stendhal, after conceiving the 
idea of ‘‘ The Chartreuse,’’ and before start- 
ing to write it (the novel took him only fifty- 
six days to write, which means twenty pages 
daily), made a short trip to England. 


D. C. 
HE POPE’S WHITE ATTIRE. — Which 


Pope first introduced the custom of 
always being clothed in white? Was it for- 
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mally adopted—and, if so, what reasons for 
it were put forth, and where? 
IGNORAMUS. 


RISTOBULUS FIRST TO PREACH 
CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN.—H. V. 
Morton, in his book ‘ In the Footsteps of St. 
Paul,’ at p. 127 relates that in one of the 
monasteries in Cyprus, a monk took down an 
old book from a shelf and translated that part 
of the service which recounted the life of St. 
Barnabas, and that the life contained the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘‘ Aristobulus who was the 
first to preach the Gospel in Britain, is said 
to have been a brother of Barnabas.”’ 

Are any of your readers aware of any tra- 
dition in Britain or elsewhere which supports 
this? There is a tradition that St. Paul came 
to Britain. Might not the visit of Aristobu- 
lus have given rise to this tradition ? 


ArTHUR W. Marks. 


E GAME OF DARTS. — Wanted, any 
information relating to the history of the 
game of darts (previous to 1920). 
L. E. B. 


OHN DAVIDSON: A SONG.—Could any 
reader tell me where John Davidson’s 
song, of which the first stanza runs: 
The boat is chafing at our long delay, 
And we must leave too soon 
The spicy sea-pinks and the inborne spray, 
The tawny sands, the moon, 
first appeared in print? It is included in the 
Oxford Book of English Verse (1918), but the 
information required is not given. | 


LK-LORE OF FIRE.—Whenever the fire 

in my sitting-room burns with a large 
cavity my maid promptly pokes it down, be- 
cause she says that a hollow fire foretells 
parting. Do any readers of ‘N, and Q.’ 
know whether this belief is common ? 


Mary Brown. 


“(VLD ENGLISH GARDEN ORNA- 

MENTS.”’—A fondness for little leaden 
or stone figures, of human beings or animals, 
set up in gardens, seems somewhat to be 
increasing. The other day, over a shop which 
supplies such, I saw the announcement: ‘‘Old 
English Garden Ornaments.’’ Have we any 
reason for supposing that such ornaments 
adorned old English gardens? They seem to 
belong to a different phase of taste from 
statues, or life-size figures of animals or 





heraldic monsters, 
ee ee 


Replies. 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS WAY. 
(clxxvi. 137). 


gUcH versions of this legend as I have seen 

or heard are mostly located in parts of 
the country which have been subjected to 
Danish or Norse influences. 

Nottinghamshire. ‘‘ In Nottinghamshire it 
is said that a long time ago a lady who had 
lost her way on the heath was enabled to re- 
trace her steps to the village in which she lived 
by the sound of the church bells. To show 
her gratitude for this she left an acre of 
ground to the sexton on condition that the 
bell should be rung at five in the morning 
and at eight in the evening from October 19 
to March 25’ (Addy, ‘ Household Tales,’ 
p. 129). 

Yorkshire, ‘‘ A similar tale is current in 
Sheffield. It relates that a man who lost his 
way on the moors was saved by the sound of 
the bells in Sheffield church steeple. He too, 
according to the popular account, left money 
or land for the ringing of bells in Sheffield 
church every Tuesday evening. This Tuesday 
ringing is only in the winter months. It 
begins on the Tuesday after Doncaster races 

. and continues until Shrove Tuesday. It 
is, no doubt, an immemorial custom, con- 
nected possibly with the market-day . . . There 
is a legend at Stamford Bridge, in the East 
Riding, about a man who lost his way when 
returning from a fair, and was saved by the 
sound of the bells. He left a guinea a year 
to the church for ever’? (Addy, ‘ Household 
Tales,’ pp. 129, 130). 

“* At St. Michael’s Church, Spurriergate, 
York, a bell is rung every morning (Sundays 
excepted) at six o’clock, and afterwards the 
number of the day of the month. It is re- 
lated that a traveller once lost his way in the 
forest which formerly surrounded York, and 
after wandering about all night discovered his 
whereabouts by hearing the clock of St. 
Michael’s strike six. To commemorate his 
gratitude he left a sum of money, so that 
henceforward the bell might be rung every 
morning at that time’’ (Nicholson, ‘ Folk- 
lore of East Yorkshire,’ 1890, p. 32). A cur- 
few bell was rung every evening at the same 
church. 

Lincolnshire. At Barton-on-Humber ‘‘ a 
bell is rung from 7 to 8 every evening, from 
the getting-in of the first load of barley in 
August till Shrove Tuesday. The origin of 
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the custom is vulgarly said to be this: An 
old lady lost herself in the fields or fens 
around, and found her way back to Barton 
by the sound of this evening bell; so she gave 
property to keep up the practice. We may 
just observe that similar traditions exist in 
Gainsborough and in Leeds ”’ (‘ County Folk- 
lore: Lincolnshire,’ p. 317). 

Two ladies are fabled (with the bell part 
of the story absent) to have benefited other 
Yorkshire churches. Fleet Church, Lincoln- 
shire, is said to have been built by three 
sisters. Ingoldmells and Addlethorp, in Lin- 
colnshire, share the same legend. 

Leicestershire. At Ashby Folville two 
ladies who were benighted and lost chanced to 
hear the bells of the village church. Thence- 
forward the produce of the ground on which 
they were standing at the time was appropri- 
ated to the church in commemoration of their 
escape from danger (‘County Folk-lore: 
Gloucestershire, etc.,’ p. 111). 

Herefordshire. ‘‘ At Aymestrey there was 
formerly set apart a piece of land, the rent 
of which was to remunerate a man for ring- 
ing a bell in the church tower at a certain 
hour every night, for the benefit of any stray 
traveller who might be led astray by a will-o’- 
the-wisp in the wood just across the Lugg, 
called Pokehouse (the abode of Puck). The 
sum produced, however, was so small that in 
course of time no one could be found to ring 
the bell, and it is more than a century since 
it was rung. There is still a hole in the 
north-east corner of the church ringing- 
chamber, through which one of the bell-ropes 
was brought down into the porch for that 
a. Tradition says that the land was 
eft by an Aymestrey man, who was tormented 
by Puck all night in Pokehouse Wood. His 
will directed that the bell should be rung ‘ for 
ever’’’ (Leather, ‘ Folk-lore of Hereford- 
shire,’ p. 48). 

Shetland. At Weisdale ‘‘ there was for- 
merly a church dedicated to Our Lady . . . Two 
wealthy ladies, sisters, having encountered a 
storm off the coast of Shetland, vowed to Our 
Lady that, if she would bring them safe to 
land, they would erect a church to her on the 
first spot they reached. They landed at Wees- 
dale, and immediately commenced building 
the church. And each morning, when the 
masons came to work, they found as many 
stones ready quarried as they required during 
the day ’’ (‘ County Folk-lore: Orkneys and 
Shetland,’ p. 10). 

Isle of a An early nineteenth-century 
chapel at the Dhoon in Maughold parish had 





its bell suspended from a tree-trunk set up at 
the rear of the building. It is said that 
when a vessel was in danger of being driven 
on the rocky shore in a fog, the captain heard 
the sound of this bell and put about in the 
nick of time. A different version of the story 
says that she was actually wrecked, and that 
the people on board were rescued by the 
natives. In either alternative, two ladies who 
were passengers expressed their thankfulness 
by giving money to build a successor to the 
chapel in the form of the present Dhoon 
Church 2 miles away, a chapel-of-ease. The 
basis of truth in the story is that the last. 
named building was erected chiefly at the 
expense of three Yorkshire ladies as a mem- 
orial to a member of their family, in 1858. 

Another but much vaguer belief attaches to 
a roofless fourteenth-century chapel in the 
parish of Marown, known as St. Trinian’s; 
but here a shipwrecked Scotchman was the 
benefactor. Possibly St. Ninian, whose name 
was the original form of ‘‘ Trinian,’’ was also 
the original Scotchman. The chapel belonged 
to Whithorn Priory in Galloway. (Gill, ‘A 
Manx Scrapbook,’ pp. 379, 580; ‘ A Second 
Manx Scrapbook,’ pp. 456-7; with fuller par- 
ticulars of the first item). 

W. W. Gr. 


There was a tradition to this effect at Sib- 
son, Leicestershire, when I was rector nearly 
forty years ago. 

L. A. Pxrures. 


At Fenny Stratford, Co. Bucks, a bell is 
rung at 8 p.m. from Oct. 11 to March 25. 
The tradition is that a wayfarer lost his bear- 
ings in the Brickhill woods but reached safety 
by following the sound of the church bell ring- 
ing at Fenny Stratford. In gratitude for his 
deliverance this traveller is said to have 
endowed the church with a piece of land, the 
rent of which was to pay for the ringing of 
the bell in the evening of the dark months. 
The ‘‘ bell close ’? formerly the property of the 
church, was under the parish award trans- 
ferred to the lord of the manor in considera- 
tion of a perpetual rent of £1 per annum, 
which is still paid. This evening ringing is 
probably a reminder of the evening ‘‘ Ave” 
or “ Angelus.” 

WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 

Sutton Courtenay. 


ST: PAUL WITHOUT THE WALIS, 

ROME (elxxvi, 100).—It does not seem 
likely that the Kings of England ‘‘ main- 
tained ’’ the church of St. Paul on the Ostian 
Way, while they were its so-called protectors. 
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The theory that England should be able to 
minister to the wants of everyone in need 
throughout the world, is of twentieth-century 
growth, and was unknown in the Middle Ages. 
It may be taken for granted that the inmates 
of the monasteries—for there were once three 
of these—that clustered round the Theodosian 
basilica, St. Paul’s last resting-place, derived 
something from the lavish endowment of the 
churches of Rome, made by the Emperor Con- 
stantine, and something more from the income 
that accrued from spices, drugs and lamps sup- 
lied by Egypt and the East. We know that 
8 Gregory left these monks family property 
at Aquae Salviae, that is the Tre Fontane, 
where the decapitation took place, to pay for 
perpetual lights around the tomb of the 
Apostle, and that he and other Popes enriched 
the church from time to time with generous 
gifts. The countless pilgrims, too, who 
visited this, one of the best loved tombs in 
Europe—what high piles of coin they must 
have left behind them, especially in the years 
of jubilee! And the buildings that grew up 
within the wall with its circumference of two 
miles, that John VIII raised to protect the 
basilica from the rapacious and destructive 
Saracens—the baths, the chapels, the inns, the 
palaces, the granaries, the store-rooms, 
stables, mills, orchards and farmhouses—are 
they to be taken as a proof of the overflow- 
ing wealth of the abbey, or did they contribute 
to it? Probably both suppositions are true. 
No doubt the monks had a chequered history ; 
malaria was the enemy, but the Liber Ponti- 
ficalis shows that at one time they owned with 
the monks at the Tre Fontane four hundred 
square miles of the richest land ‘in Central 
Italy. 

Did the office of Protector of the Abbey and 
its church mean much more than that the 
King was a member of the Chapter? France 
and England were somewhat similarly placed, 
and when Henry IV of France, after his con- 
version, was made honorary canon of St. John 
Lateran, this probably implied no pecuniary 
liability. It is a mere guess of mine, but was 
James II of England mindful of an ancient 
obligation, when, a king in exile, he pre- 
sented the Abbey every year at Candlemas 
with a large wax candle? For the ‘‘honour’’ 
of being a member of the chapter—I use an 
expression employed by two Italian writers, 
but toned down by one or two Englishmen— 
has never been taken away from English sove- 
Tigns; it is merely suspended. No doubt an 
honour of this sort involved the giving of an 
Oeasional present, a thing common enough as 





far as Rome and England were concerned, 
before the religious cataclysm of the sixteenth 
century. Henry VIII, for instance, sent a 
gift of tin to a Pope who was rebuilding 
St. Peter’s, and received in return hundreds 
of cheeses as well as casks of wine. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


VENETIAN ARMY NURSES (clxxv. 45). 

—There is very little recorded concern- 
ing the services rendered in the military hos- 
pitals by a corps of women volunteers during 
the siege of Venice by the Austrians. It 
was’ at Rome durng the siege of that 
city by the French in 1849, that women 
nurses were enrolled for work in _ the 
military hospitals or ambulances as they 
were then called. A decree of the Government 
of the Roman Republic, dated April 28, 1849, 
created a ‘‘ Committee for the Assistance of 
the Wounded’’ under the control of the famous 
Italian patriot, Princess Cristina di Belgio- 
joso, who was named ‘‘ General Directress of 
the Military Ambulances.’’ 

Immediately after her nomination the 
Princess addressed an appeal to the women 
of Rome to assist in the care of the wounded. 
Six thousand women responded to the appeal, 
and from these were selected volunteer nurses 
for the twelve military hospitals in the be- 
sieged city. In Rome, therefore, female 
nurses were assigned to military hospitals 
four years previously to Florence Nightin- 
gale’s employment of women in a similar 
capacity in the Crimea. 

The American sculptor, William Story, 
notes in his diary that the Princess kept strict 
order and discipline and displayed in her 
management much practical good sense. But 
her work was hampered by the deficiency of 
medical equipment of all kinds and by the 
lack of previous medical training among her 
assistants. The celebrated surgeon, Bertani, 
who was entrusted by the Government with the 
general supervision of the hospitals, describes 
in his diary the conditions of the principal 
hospital at Trinita dei Pellegrini, as follows: 

There are no syringes, no bowls, no basins, 
no oilcloth, no pins, no bandages, no splints 
for fractures, no pulleys. It is impossible to 
open the window except by mounting on a 
ladder and the wounded are tended by four men 
and five women none of whom have any pre- 
vious medical training. There are no instru- 
ments and no comforts of any sort. There are 
no arrangements for burying the dead, who are 
left in the chapel covered only by dirty sheets. 


The Princess protested vigorously and 
incessantly against these appalling condi- 
tions, but she seems only to 


ave succeeded 
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in getting herself cordially disliked and con- 
sidered a nuisance by the Government. Maz- 
zini, one of the triumvirs of the Republic, 
has left recorded that during the siege he was 
“* continually tormented by the Princess Bel- 
giojoso on account of her repeated quarrels 
with doctors, surgeons and nurses.’’ 

As to the question whether the services ren- 
dered by the female volunteer nurses can be 
considered satisfactory, it would seem that 
they did all they could under the circum- 
stances. Princess Belgiojoso in her ‘ Sou- 
venirs d’Exil’ relates that at first she had to 
discharge many voluntary nurses because of 
doubtful morality and because they did not 
display sufficient seriousness in the accom- 
plishment of their duties. Those, however, 
who remained in the hospitals often continued 
to keep watch at the bedsides of the wounded 
and dying for whole days and nights without 
taking any rest. During the bombardment 
the hospitals were repeatedly struck by the 
shells from the French cannon, but neverthe- 
less the nurses continued their work without 
flinching, for, as the Princess writes, when 
pity enters into the heart of a woman it ban- 
ishes all other sentiments that might harbour 
there, 

G. CaTaLanI. 


WiLtiaAM SPRY, LL.D. (clxxvi, 138), — 

One William Spry, son of the Ven. John 
Spry, Archdeacon of Berks, matriculated at 
Oxford on Jan. 24, 1744/5, aged fifteen, took 
his D.C.L. in 1758, and was Governor of Bar- 
bados from 1767 until his death on Sept. 3, 
1772, aged forty-three. 

He married first, Amelia, daughter of 
Thomas Pitt, of Boconnock, who died on Oct. 
3, 1769, and secondly, Catherine, whose sur- 
name is unknown to me. His only daughter 
and heiress, Wilhelmina, married, in 1792, 
Sir William Earle Welby, Bart., and died on 
Feb. 4, 1847. As her age at death is given 
in the notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine as 
seventy-four, it would seem that she was a 
child of the second marriage. 


J. B. WuHi1tTMore. 


Spry came of the family of Spry of Tavis- 
tock, Devon, later of Exeter. His father is 
believed to have been a clergyman, the Rev. 
John Spry, who became Archdeacon of Berk- 
shire. William Spry was described as of 
Doctors’ Commons, LL.D., when, in 1761, he 
married Miss Amelia Pitt. By 1764 he had 
become Judge of the Court of Vice-Admiralty 
over all America (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1764, p. 303), and in 1767 he was appointed 





Governor of Barbados (‘ State Papers, Home 
Office,’ 1766-9, p. 242). For his work in the 
West Indies reference may be made to the 
* Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations.’ He died in 1771. One account 
of his will states that his wife is therein 
named Catherine. Spry left an only child, 
a daughter named Wilhelmina, who married, 
in 1792, William Earle Welby, who became 
second baronet (Burke), 
M. 


The following account of William Spry is 
given in ‘ Skrine of Warliegh,’ E. W. Ainley 
Walker, The Wessex Press, Taunton, 1936. 
William Spry, LL.D., was the second son of 
the Rev. John Spry, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Berks, and Jane, his wife, sister of the Rt. 
Rey. John Hume, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. 
He was appointed Governor of Barbadoes in 
1768 and died there 1772. He married firstly, 
Amelia, daughter of Thomas Pitt, sister of the 
first Lord Camelford, and niece of Chatham: 
she died without issue, 1769, and he married 
secondly, Wilhelmina, widow of Hamlet Fair- 
child and daughter of Dr. Cholmeley. — By 
his second wife, he had issue, Wilhelmina, 
who married, 1792, Sir William Earle Welby, 
2nd Bart. 

A. Vivian-NEAt. 


ILTON’S GOLDEN COMPASSES 
(clxxvi. 97).—In addition to the former 
depiction of God creating the sun and moon 
with a pair of compasses in St. Edmund's 
church at Salisbury, there is a still existing 
picture of His ‘‘ holding the compasses of an 
architect or master-builder ’’ at the ‘‘ creation 
of heaven and earth,’’ in the first window 
from the east on the south side of St. Anne’s 
chapel, in the Priory Church of Great Mal- 
vern. It forms the first of a series of eleven 
scenes in this particular window that are 
concerned with the Creation and the Fall, 
and that end at present with Adam delving 
and Eve spinning, though there has probably 
been once a twelfth panel that is now lost. 
If I recollect rightly, the picture is very small, 
end is at the top of the window on the left 
hand. If, as is probable, this was then a 
common mediaeval convention, Voltaire 1s 
obviously not altogether fair in his sneer in 
‘Candide,’ part I, chapt. 25, put into the 
mouth of the Venetian, Pococuranteé : 

“ Who? ” said Pococurante sharply, “ That 
barbarian who writes a_tedious commentary, 
in ten [sic] books of rambling verse, on the first 
chapter of Genesis! That slovenly imitator of 
the Greeks, who disfigures the creation by 
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making the Messiah take a pair of compasses 
from Heaven’s armoury +o plan the world; 
whereas Moses represented the Deity as pro- 
ducing the whole universe by his fiat! ” 

I have not got the French by me, and so 
cannot tell whether the ‘“‘ ten ’’ is the mistake 
of Voltaire or the slip of his translator. I 
fancy also that the Creator shown at Great 
Malvern is the First, and not the Second, 
Person of the Holy Trinity (as given in the 
lines in ‘ Paradise Lost.’) 

It has occurred to me to wonder whether 
the enigmatic inn-sign ‘‘ The Goat and Com- 
passes ’’—I do not remember ever to have met 
with it myself, but it is reported to exist—is 
just possibly a corruption of ‘‘ God and the 
Compasses.’ I do not think it likely, but 1 
give the suggestion for what it is worth — I 
am afraid very little! A common explana- 
tion, that it is derived from ‘‘ God Encom- 
pass Us,’’ or perhaps rather ‘‘ God En- 
compasses Us ’’—I am not sure which—is, I 
rather think, disputed, and is anyhow un- 
likely. Deteriorations of this sort are to be 
expected only when originals have come to be 
unintelligible to the man in the street, and 
this last could hardly have happened in the 
case of so straightforward an aspiration or 
statement. On the other hand, ‘‘ God and 
the Compasses,’’ if originally adopted as an 
inn-sign as having reference to a well-recog- 
nised mediaeval convention, might easily be- 
come thus unintelligible at a later period, 
when the convention itself was forgotten. 


JosepH E. Morris. 
Totnes. 


E OLDEST CHURCH IN ENGLAND 
(clxxvi. 99, 159).—If Mr. Heron-Atten will 
consult the ‘‘ Alphabetical List ’’ at the end 
of the late Professor Baldwin Brown’s ‘ The 
Arts in Early England’ (new edition, 1925, 
pp. 440-89) he will there find a ‘‘ catalogue 
raisonné ’’ of more than two hundred English 
churches, existing parts of which, at any rate, 
were built from the seventh century onwards 
to a date a little over the Conquest (so as to 
include the so-called ‘‘ Saxo-Norman over- 
lap’), but certainly well before 1100. These 
are instances only that have received the 
authoritative imprimatur of Professor Bald- 
win Brown, but many other cases almost cer- 
tainly exist, and new examples are constantly 
coming to light during the course of restora- 
tion, sometimes under the most unexpected 
circumstances, as, not so very long ago, at 
East Horsley and Thursley, Surrey. In 
addition to these ‘‘ Saxon ’’ churches, there 
are also many others, of purely Norman 








origin and character, that were erected before 
the close of the eleventh century. 
Josern EB. Morris. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ HEART OF 
MIDLOTHIAN’: “A CAMPVERE 
SKIPPER ” (clxxiv. 154). — (Chapt. xvii.). 
Campvere, always associated by Scott 
with a skipper, appears also in the ‘ Fair 
Maid of Perth,’ chapt. xxx., the dramatic 
piece ‘ The Doom of Devorgoil,’ Act I, scene 
1i., and ‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ chapt. iv. 
This last includes a reference to ‘‘ the Con- 
servator of Scottish Privileges at Campvere,’’ 
and the same official is in chapt. v., where 
he is called ‘‘ the son of a low Dutch skipper.”’ 
Here is a useful hint regarding the position 
of the place, since Campvere cannot be found 
in modern maps under that name, being now 
reduced to Veer. It lies on the north-east 
of Walcheren, one of the islands at the mouths 
of the Schelde, Maas and Rhine, and it faces 
the island of North Beverland, the interven- 
ing water being called the Veershe Gat. The 
little town has now lost the prominence which 
it held as the seat of a Scottish factory from 
1444 to 1795. wwe F 


“WAX ADELER” (celxxvi. 107; s.v. 

‘Clock Winding ’).—I do not wonder 
that Cotoner Sournam has failed in his 
search for Charles Heber Clark’s work, ‘ Out 
of the Hurly Burly.’ This masterpiece of 
American “‘ humor ’”’ was printed by the then 
firm of Ward Lock and Co., in the late 
*seventies, from imported ‘‘ plates’’ or 
‘* moulds,’’ on the cheapest and worst possible 
‘““ straw-paper,’’ which, after a few years, 
turned brown and brittle and cracked when 
the leaves were ordinarily turned. The 
verses which Cotone, SouTHaM quotes (from 
memory) occur in chapt. viii., wherein are 
related the awful adventures of an assistant 
editor, employed by the proprietor, Colonel 
Bangs, to whom, among other directions, he 
said, ‘‘ Do not mourn over the departed, but 
rather take a joyous view of death,’’ instruct- 
ing him further “to divert the minds of 
mourners from contemplations of the horrors 
of the tomb.’’ The results appear in speci- 
mens printed in the ‘‘ Morning Argus.’’ They 
caused a riot in the office and the flight of 
the enterprising assistant, and his employer. 
I know them all by heart, but having had 
my copy strongly bound, I still possess the 
book and should be very willing to lend it 
to Cotonet SoutHam—or should he care for 
it, have them typed out for him. 

Epwarp Heron-ALLEn. 
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I was much interested in COLONEL 
SoutTHam’s note on Max Adeler’s delightfully 
humorous book, ‘ Out of the Hurly-Burly, or 
Life in an Odd Corner,’ which was a great 
favourite with my late brothers and myself 
when we were young (’eighties-’nineties, I 
suppose). We committed most of the funeral 
verses of the local ‘‘ poet’? to memory. He 
wished to soften the bare mention of a death 
in the local newspaper by some feeling lines, 
and let his luckless editor into a terrible 
scrape with the various relatives ! 

I quote from very old memory : 

We have lost our darling Hannah, 

In a very painful manner, 

And her Aunt oft asked, How can her 

Harsh sufferings be borne? 

When her death was first reported 

Her Aunt got up and snorte 

From the grief which she supported 

For it made her feel forlorn. 


She was such a gentle seraph 

That her father, who was sheriff, 

Really does not seem to care if he ne’er smiles 
in life again, 

She has gone, we hope, to Heaven, 

At the early age of seven, 

Funeral starts off at eleven, 

Where she’ll never more have pain! 


Oh! bury Bartholomew out in the woods, 

In a beautiful hole in the ground, 

Where the bumble-bees buzz and the wood- 

eckers sing, 

And the straddle-bugs tumble around; 

So that, in winter, when the snow and the 

slush 

Have covered his last little bed, 

His brother Artemas can go out with Jane 

And visit the place with his sled. 

(The infuriated father banged the editor’s 
head on the table, and asked him—‘‘ What 
d’you mean by printing such awful doggerel 
as this, you depraved and dissolute ink- 
slinger—you imbecile quill-driver, you !’’—— 
etc. ). 
It is really unfair to quote more of these 
extravagantly absurd “ verses.’? The real 
delicate humour is in Max Adeler’s chapters 
on the life in the primitive village, the 
church, his neighbours (the Cooleys), and 
countless amusing incidents, 

Strangely enough, Max Adeler seems to 
have appealed more to the English sense of 
humour than to the American. I have 


spoken to several educated Americans who 
were surprised at my knowledge of his writ- 
ings, and two had never heard of him. The 
edition I have was published in London, by 
Ward, Lock and Co., Ltd., Salisbury Square. 


KENNETH ROGERS. 








—~ 


*“ DROCURIST ”’ (clxxvi. 138).—Germay 

business practice attaches great import. 
ance to the power of signing letters and for. 
mal documents on behalf of a firm. This js 
known as the ‘‘ Procura’”’ and its holder as 
‘* Procurist.’’ 

But the actual use of the title is generally 
limited, for although the manager and per. 
haps the younger members of a family busi- 
ness will hold the ‘‘ Procura’’ in addition 
to the directors, the title ‘‘ Procurist ”’ is in 
general only used by the trusted head clerk, 
or similarly placed employee, to whom it has 
been conceded as an honour after many years 
of faithful service. Business practice tends 
to vary and alter, but the above is true of 
Vienna some fifteen years ago, 

Sr. V..3 


This term refers, evidently, to one who is 
entrusted with what is called the ‘ procura- 
tion of a firm,’’ e.g., one who is authorised 
to sign cheques, bills of exchange, etc., ‘‘ per 
procuration,’’ contracted to ‘‘ p.p.’’ or “ per 
pro,’’ thus ‘‘ J. Smith and Co., per pro H. 
Jones.’’ This signifies that H. Jones, not 
being a partner, has been authorised to sign 


for the firm. G. W. Youncer. 


REMULOUS TREES (clxxvi. 43, 142). — 
To hear the sudden rustling sound of trees 
or leaves, when surrounding air is still, and 
apparently without movement, is indeed a 
pleasing experience. Two or three summers 
ago, when hearing this sound, it gave the im- 
pression that heavy raindrops were literally 
beginning to fall. But no rain fell. And 
then came the memory of charming lines by 
John Clare, the Northamptonshire poet, 
‘Summer Images ’: 
See how the wind-enamoured aspen leaves, 
Turn up their silver-lining to the sun! | 
And hark! the rustling noise that oft deceives 
And makes the sheep-boy run; : 
The sound so mimics fast-approaching 
showers, 
He thinks the rain’s begun 
And hastes to sheltering bowers. 


Wo. Poot. 


LIVIA SERRES: W. J. THOMS: 
DOCUMENTS WANTED (clxxvi. 62). 
—About ten years ago, the late Alderman 
Price, of Rochester, told me that Thomas 
Downer Wilmot Dearn, the author of a his- 
tory of the Weald of Kent (1814) had pos- 


| sessed a good many documents relating to 


Olivia Serres. Dearn was architect to the 
Duke of Clarence (William IV) and pub 
lished several professional works, all of which 
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are rare.. There was a second issue with a 
fresh title-page of the ‘ History of the 
Weald,’ 1833, some copies having the plates 
coloured. Dearn was buried in Goudhurst 
churchyard and his name is still attached to 
a house in the street there. 


F. Wiii1am Cock. 


FFECT OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS 

(clxxvi. 99, 142).—It would be interest- 

ing to know whether the shepherd’s flute or 

pipe was invented, by the great god Pan, for 

the amusement of the shepherd or the sheep. 
T. Water Hatt. 


A MEDIEVAL PROVERB (clxxvi. 138).— 
A cow’s age may be determined by the 
number of rings on the horn. Mean people 
would file away those rings in order to deceive 
would-be buyers as to the advanced age of the 
cow. This was sometimes done before fair 
days. This may explain the meaning of the 
mediaeval proverb quoted. J. Evans 


The proverb ‘‘ Dat Deus omne bonum, sed 
non per cornua taurum,’’ is perhaps derived 
from the more impressive proverb ‘‘ Dii 
laboribus omnia vendunt ”’ (see also cliv. 87, 
“A Saying of Lionardo’s’). . This proverb 
occurs also in Georg von Gaal’s Spriichwérter- 
buch in sechs Sprachen, Wien, 1830,. p. 15, 
No. 86, where these parallels are quoted: 
“Um Arbeit haben die Gétter alle Giiter 
feil ’’—‘‘ Der Emsigkeit und Miihe gibt Gott 


Schaf’ und Kithe.’’ Orto F. BaBLER. 


I understand this folk-saying to mean that 
while you hold the cow’s horns you possess 
some control of the danger of being gored. 

An old Scottish proverb says: ‘‘ Take a 
man by his word and a cow by her horn.” 
A Dutch precept says: ‘‘ Take a horse by his 
bridle and a man by his word.’’ A Spanish 
maxim advises: ‘‘ Take heed of an ox before, 
an ass behind, and a monk on all sides.”’ 


Wo, JaGcaRD. 


RALPH DE CORNHILL (clxxvi. 138). — 
What evidence is there that Henry de 
Brechin and Henry, son of David, Earl of 
Huntingdon, were the same? ‘ The Complete 
Peerage,’ ed. Gibbs, vi. 647, says the latter 
died unmarried, and this seems to be clear 
from the fact that in the contest over the 
Earldom of Chester after the death of Henry’s 
brother, John the Scot, the last Earl, there is 
no mention of Henry or his descendants, who 
would have been among the claimants to the 
estates of the Earldom of Chester. us 





The Library. 


Savaric de Mauléon, Baron and Troubadour. 
By H. J. Chaytor. (Cambridge University 
Press. 6s, net). 

STUDY of the life of Savaric de Mauléon 
is one which might be most profitably 
used to open up in detail the confusion of 
mediaeval politics. He was a great lord of 
Poitou, deeply involved in the struggle be- 
tween England and France. Uncommonly 
able and energetic, possessed of all the culture 
of the time and of the feudal ideas of chivalry, 
he is a thorough opportunist like the rest of 
the great nobles, pursuing steadily immediate 
self-interest. When Queen Eleanor was be- 
sieged in the keep of the castle of Mirebeau 
by her grandson Arthur, Savaric was with 
the force which held all the outworks of the 
castle and the town. John came to the rescue 
and took the besiegers prisoner, carried them 
to England and threw them into Corfe Castle, 
where some of them were starved to death. It 
wasSavaric whofound means to overpower his 
guards, release himself and some of his fellow- 
prisoners from their irons and establish him- 
self as master of the castle. John’s vengeance 
was prevented by mediation, and in the end, 
after prolonged negotiation, Savaric was not 
only Lene 9 but found himself once more 
master of his father’s lands and also under 

a pledge to serve John. It was in the service 

of John that he spent much time in England— 

the only troubadour to do so—and he played 

a conspicuous part on the King’s side in the 

struggle with the barons—duly rewarded with 

extensive grants of land. A fearless man, who 
would speak his mind to the King without 
hesitation, he won the admiration of his con- 
temporaries and even kept the confidence of 

John. After John’s death, with equal effi- 

ciency and fidelity, he served Henry ITI. 
References to Savaric are frequent in con- 

temporary chronicles. What is more, there 
are some two hundred references to him in 
the Close, Patent and Charter Rolls. A cer- 
tain amount of research on his life has been 
done in France, but the English sources have 
till now been little used. This is, then, the 
first biography that can be called relatively 
complete of a man who is a fine representative 
of the great continental noble of his time. 

His adhesion to the King of England rather 

than to the King of France would seem to 

have been from preference for the weaker 
and the more distant overlord. Of the Baron 
there is much to say; of the Troubadour con- 
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siderably less. His own poems have all but 
disappeared ; there remains his renown as a 
patron of troubadours and the memory of the 
splendours and refinement of the court he 
kept. This admirable study brings together 
all we have recorded of him. 


English. Prose of the Romantic Period. 
Chosen and edited by C. F. MacIntyre and 
Majl Ewing. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 10s. net). 


WE will begin by a word in appreciation of 

the printing of this book—in double 
columns on the page. Double columns, we 
believe, are not popular. In the present 
example the inner margin is somewhat too 
narrow, whereby the appearance of the page 
is slightly less pleasant than it might have 
been. But the advantages of comfort to the 
eye and possibility of increased speed in read- 
ing are not impaired. 

The selection is from Coleridge, Lamb, 
Hazlitt, De Quincey and Landor as major 
writers—followed by Minor Writings, which 
include Shelley’s ‘ Defence of Poetry,’ Words- 
worth’s ‘ Preface to the Lyrical Ballads’; 
some Social Criticism from the Godwins; 
extracts from journals and biographies, and 
finally a dozen or so letters. 

Charles Lamb and Landor stand apart; 
only a single short letter represents Keats. 
Otherwise, these particular romantic prose- 
writers, taken thus in a bunch, show, though 
with considerable surface variety, a funda- 
mental sameness of outlook and style—both 
often tending towards the dull. They seem 
of the order of ruminants, and chew the cud, 
not always placidly indeed, but with unpity- 
ing thoroughness. Who was responsible for 
this fashion—so alien from the still not dis- 
tant eighteenth century? We suppose, as 
much as any other writer—directly or 
indirectly—Rousseau. 

The pieces chosen should serve the com- 
pilers’ purpose. It is always a thankless 
task to point to omissions in criticising 
anthologies. We will rather grumble on the 
opposite line: it may have been worth while 
to print once more the famous, inept article in 
Blackwood’s. Edinburgh Magazine (Lock- 
hart’s or no) which was meant to quench John 
Keats; but the dreary length of Jeffrey’s re- 
view of the Excursion in the Edinburgh is 
surely more than short-lived mortal man need 
ever be asked to toil through again. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





BoOoKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


WE received the other day a Catalogue 
‘ Autographes, Portraits, Documents et § 
venirs Histoviques > from M. Emmanui 
Fasrtus of Paris, and have spent some ti 
over it with enjoyment. Probably the ant 
graphs will interest our readers most ; the fe 
we mention may be taken as examples whidl 
might easily be multiplied, Literary. aut 
graphs include a letter of Pierre Loti to 
sister Marie to whom he was greatly devote 
(240 fr.); a fine one of Lamennais to Eug 
de Genoude (1820: 350 fr.) ; a letter of Lamar 
tine’s to the sister of la Malibran, with a ca 
of the quatrain which the poet had compe 
for la Malibran’s tomb (1861: 1,400 fr.);} 
letter written by Buffon to his father remo 
strating with him for his intention in h 
fifties to marry a girl of twenty-two; and p 
haps best of all one by Flaubert to Tourg 
ieff, on his own misery and the misery 
France at the end of the Franco-Prussian 
a letter, it is thought, hitherto unpubli 
(1871: 2,660 fr.). Readers of French memoij 
may like to know of a long letter of the Dy 
de Créqui, of some political interest to M, 
Souvré, then ambassador at Malta (166 
1,600 fr.), and also of a collection of pape 
concerning Foucquet, whom no lover o Mn 
de Sévigné can regard with indifference (6 
fr.). Here are also a letter of Prince Eugel 
from the ‘‘ camp de Tournay ’’ to a comm 
ing officer with orders oy other thin 
send battalions to cover the baggage of 
borough’s army (1709: 1,400 fr.), and thirg 
five letters of the Duc de Mirepoix, well know! 
to all students of the eighteenth-century as 
French ambassador in London whence 
are written for the most part to Mire 
intimate friend Montgrand—evidently 
remarkable series (1749-1755: 2,300 fr.). — 
letter which American collectors may be gla 
to know of is one written on board 
Iphigénie at Charlestown, to Fontanges, | 
Kersaint, discussing the siege of Savanns 
during the War of Independence (11 
4,200 frs.). 4 
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WuHen —i- + letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, co mdents are 
quested to put in the top hand cornet 
the envelope the number of the page | 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. a 
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